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A MESSAGE TO THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


T the beginning of the eighty-third 
Congress, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 

dom wishes to address you concerning 
some issues which we believe are of 
great importance to us all. The prin- 
ciples and program which we have 
taken as the basis for education and 
action for the past thirty-seven years 
have been directed toward achieving 
and maintaining peace and freedom 
throughout the world. 

Mounting tensions at home and 
abroad have led to a lack of faith in 
the possibility of finding constructive 
solutions to the difficult problems 
which face us. Fear and insecurity. 
arising from the constant threat of war 
have encouraged interference with the 
exercise of basic democratic rights. 
which in turn has discouraged those 
who might otherwise help to create a 
new and fresh approach to questions of 
both foreign and domestic policy. 

Our expressed national goal of 
“peace and negotiation from strength”. 
in practice, has made strength its end 
and the idea of negotiation has often 
been lost. This, we sincerely believe. 
has been the cause of our failure to find 
solutions to the cold war in general. 
and to a settlement in Korea in par- 
ticular. 

With the new administration and the 
new Congress rests the all-important de- 
cision to either extend the fighting in 
Korea, with all that that implies, or to 
extend negotiations. We urge now, as 
we have done since the beginning of the 
conflict in Korea, an immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities. This we believe to 
he essential to the final solution in the 
Draft Armistice Agreement. Sixty-three 
of the items have already been accepted 
and signed by representatives of both 
sides at Panmunjon. This should open 
the way for the political conference for 


the settlement of the various related 
issues. 

We deplore the attempts throughout 
this country and in Congress itself to 
undermine the influence and effective- 
ness of the United Nations. We recog- 
nize the weakness and inadequacies of 
that organization, but we do believe 
that it is still the world’s best hope for 
peace. We urge you to give support to 
its efforts and its program to meet need 
and tensions throughout the world. This 
means, among other things, accepting 
our fair share of economic aid and 
technical assistance and making it avail- 
able through the appropriate channels 
of the able, specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 

We believe that the intrusion of our 
fears and insecurities into the United 
Nations will not serve our own national 
problems with disloyal or subversive 
employees. and will create suspicion 
and distrust on such a scale that the 
entire organization’s power to act effec- 
tively will be greatly curtailed. We 
recognize that there are certain prob- 
lems which plague the host country. 
Nevertheless. we believe that the investi- 
gations of the employees of the United 
Nations Secretariat by U. S. officials 
and their subsequent dismissal. consti- 
tute an encroachment on affairs which 
should be dealt with within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. While we condemn treason. 
espionage and disloyalty in any form. 
we believe that there are adequate pro- 
visions, other than the Internal Security 
Act, for dealing with them, both in the 
United Nations Organization, and in 
our own national government as well, 
and we urge you to use your influence 
in the 83rd Congress to repeal the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 as an act 
of faith of a free people in the power 
of democratic procedure. 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1952, while providing for some 
long over-due improvements in our 
immigration laws, makes a travesty of 
our tradition for being a haven of 
refuge for the homeless and the dis- 
possessed. Both presidential candi- 
dates were outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to this bill. We urge you to study 
carefully the report of the President’s 
Commission and to work for the amend- 
ments and changes recommended. 


Strong proposals were made in the 
82nd Congress for both world disarma- 
ment and for economic development 
and world recovery. Lack of time, 
leadership and support did not allow 
for any practical implementation of 
these goals. We recognize how distant 
they seem when the priority of all the 
major powers is given to rearmament 
and the extension of military defense 
and conscription. We believe the desire 
for disarmament and the benefits it al- 
lows is in the hearts of all men every- 
where. We urge you now to support 
in Congress proposals for disarmament 
and world development, so that our U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations may have 
the backing of Congress as they under- 
take to consider and support proposals 
under discussion in the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission. 


Lastly, may we remind you that the 
peace and freedom we seek for the 
world must find its reflection in an 
effective civil rights program at home. 
Much has long been promised and pro- 
posed. Specifically now we urge you 
to support a modification of the cloture 
rule to limit debate after reasonable 
time for discussion of an issue has been 
allowed. This will be our guarantee 
that those civil rights measures of fair 
employment practices, anti - lynching, 
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Did You Know... 

@ The International Congress will be 

held in Paris, in the Palais de la 
Mutualitie, on the Left Bank of the 
Seine, from August 4 to August 9, pre- 
ceded by the International Executive 
Committee Meeting starting July 30th? 
Theme: Disarm the World To Build the 
World. 


@ The Philadelphia Fellowship Com- 

mission had a series of dramatized 
broadcasts on Station WFIL: the lives 
of three famous American women; the 
one on January 25th featuring our Hon- 
orary President, Nobel Peace Prize 
winner EMILY GREENE BALCH? These 
broadcasts are made to promote better 
understanding ai.ong all racial, relig- 
ious and nationality groups. 


@ One of our Florida members has sent 

a letter to a local radio announced, 
quoting from our card, “Keep the Spirit 
of Christmas”? This letter was read 
in whole over the radio; it also inspired 
a college freshman to use the card in 
protesting war toys for children in his 
home Sunday School and in his home 
newspaper. 


@ The J.ne Addams House in Phila- 

delphia had visitors from all over the 
world lately? Sigrid Lunt from Nor- 
way (WIL member and member of the 
Quaker team at UN), Evelyn Peat from 
England, Fusae Ichikawa from Japan, 
first Japanese to arrive in the U.S. un- 
der the Intercultural Exchange Pro- 
gram, famous woman leader in Japan), 
Iris Habib El Marri from Egypt, and 
a number of our members from all over 
the country—from Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Denver. Colorado; Massachusetts, Ala- 
bama. Georgia. etc. 


@ Our New Jersey State Branch plans 
a membership drive in various places 


with the help of Elsie Picon. 


@ The Minneapolis Branch will have 
evening meetings for members who 
cannot come to daytime meetings. 


@ The Rochester, Denver, Washington 
and Detroit Branches had delightful 
and successful visits from “Juana”. 


® The Rockaways, New York Branch, 
says “Patriotism and Peace” go to- 
gether, not “Patriotism and war”. 


@ The Pennsylvania Legislative Com- 

mittee (State Chairman and 14. local 
Branch chairmen) will meet with Anna- 
lee Stewart on February 10 for briefing 
and strategy planning for this year’s 
State legislative program. 


® Washington, D.C. has had a “Dis- 
armament Workshop” January 16-17 

together with a number of organiza- 

tions. You will hear more of it. 


®@ One of our volunteer workers is mak- 
ing a “Peace Pilgrimage” through the 
country, walking from California to 


New York. 


® Chicago Branch was host to Mrs. 
Peat and Mrs. Weiss in a most gra- 
cious way. 


® Michigan had a brief visit from Mil- 

dred Olmsted, and Pennsylvania a 
meeting with Gladys Walser, who will 
help with a membership drive in Roch- 
ester also. 


® One of the young boys at our Inter- 

national Summer School in Grips- 
holm, Sweden, is being sponsored for 
American Citizenship by Dorothy EI- 
derdice of Maryland, and Helen Beards- 
ley of California. 


® We have lost some members through 
the mails. Can you help us locate 
them? If you know their addresses, 
please write to Marion Mallery, Rec- 
ords, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Miss Eugenia Gage 
Mrs. J. Inman Nesson 
Mrs. Henry Felsenthal 
Mrs. Sylvia Kalian 
Ohio 
Miss Mary Ware 
N. Carolina 
. Mrs. E. W. Brockman 
Wisconsin 
Dr. Ella Hanawalt 
Mrs. Gertrude Heller 
Miss Nellie Roche 
Wyoming 
Mrs. Mary E. Anderson 
Virginia 
Karen Olsen 
Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Cecile Fern 
Miss Helen Paley 
Mrs. Estella C. Greenwood 
Mrs. Henry L. Harris 
Miss Elizabeth K. Merrill 
Mrs. Raymond H. Schanamann 
Mrs. Myrtle E. Walter 
Mrs. Alfred E. Wood 
Mrs. Stewart Davis 


Miss Eliza K. Willets 


HALFWAY MARK OF 


The work of the seventh session of 
the General Assembly is not finished. 
When the weary delegates left the 
United Nations headquarters after an 
all night session which lasted into the 
early morning hours of December 22, 
the majority hurried home to spend 
Christmas with their families. The As- 
sembly was not terminated on Decem- 
ber 22, it was recessed, to convene on 
February 24, 1953. At that time the 
United States will be represented by 
the delegation, headed by Senator 
Lodge, of its new government. It is 
hoped that during the month following 
the inauguration of President Eisen- 
hower until the Assembly reconvenes. 
clear-cut, positive policies aimed at at- 
taining the objectives of a_ peaceful 
world by peaceful means through the 
United Nations, will be worked out by 
the new administration. 


Resolutions Not Solutions 

All too many Americans (not the 
members of WILPF!) think of the 
United Nations as something remote 
from the realities of the world and 
therefore unable to solve the pressing 
problems that confront our world to- 
day. The delegates are thought of as 
mere automatons, hermetically sealed 
in the glass buildings, where they make 
speeches, which, if vituperative enough, 
may make the headlines, and they pass 
resolutions that never accomplish any- 
thing. On the contrary, although rep- 
resentatives may put national interests 
first, they cannot obscure the picture of 
a world in which all the revolutionary 
forces are released. Just as the glass 
structure on the East River reflects the 
rays of the setting sun, so the United 
Nations reflects world conditions—the 
Korena war with all its tragedy and 
hopelessness, coupled with the passion- 
ate desire of peoples to live free from 
the fear of war; the contest of great 
nations for power: the racial and politi- 
cal conflicts in Africa; the demand of 
a great part of the world for better 
economic and political conditions free 
from exploitation and domination: 
man’s inhumanity to man and man’s 
compassion for his fellow man-~all 
these things are revealed in stark and 
vivid reality as the issues are debated 
by delegates with a sense of urgency 
as though time were running oul. 


In his statement made to the dele- 
gates just before adjournment on De- 
cember 22, Lester Pearson said: “If we 
have failed to find answers to big ques- 
tions; if we seem to be substituting 
resolutions for solutions, and if we have 
labored lung fur results that did not 
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ARK OF THE SEVENTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Giapys D. WALSER 


measure up to our hopes, this is not 
primarily the fault of the United Na- 
tions. I believe .in the world in which 
we live—not the one in which we should 
like to live. This Assembly has made 
an honest attempt to come to grips with 
some of the major problems of our 
day.” In more than two months of 
work and 36 plenary meetings, the As- 
sembly adopted 98 resolutions. It is 
not the number but the quality that 
determines the value of a resolution. 
It is the cooperation of the member 
states to which the matter is addressed 
that give it effectiveness. The refusal 
of the Union of South Africa to con- 
sider that the Assembly had competence 
to discuss the racial policies of its gov- 
ernment, and the boycotting by France 
of the meeting when the questions of 
Tunisia and Morocco were discussed, 
do not augur well for the success of 
the decisions made. 


Resolutions are not solutions — but 
they are the basis on which a solution 
of a problem may be reached. Krishna 
Menon stressed this point again and 
again when he presented the Indian 
proposals. Resolutions are the means 
by which the United Nations exerts its 
moral force and influences public opin- 
ion. Through them it registers its 
vpinions, recommends action and de- 
cides that certain things shall be done 
to uphold the principles and purposes 
of the Charter. Sometimes resolutions, 
by the favorite device of “appointing a 
committee to study—and report to the 
next session” is used to postpone de- 
cisions that should be made. The 
question of admission of new members, 
the drafting of a definition of aggres- 
sion and the establishment of an inter- 
nal court of justice—one of the steps 
suggested for implementation of the 
Genocide Convention—and_ the _peren- 
nial question of Southwest Africa—all 
met this fate. 


Resolutions, positive in character, in- 
cluded measures for raising standards 
of living such as instituting agrarian 
reforms, drafting a plan for a special 
fund for grants in aid and Jow interest 
loans to help needy countries urging 
governments to contribute to the target 
goal of $25 million for the Technical 
Assistance Program and individuals as 
well as governments to subscribe to the 
$20 million needed for the work of 
UNICEF. 

Of great interest and significance to 
the women of the world, was the adop- 
tion by the Assembly of a convention 
for the political rights of women, to 
become effective for signers after rati- 


fication by six countries. Fifteen coun- 
tries have no political rights for women. 
At the time the final committee vote was 
cast, seventeen countries, including Iraq 
—in which women do not vote—were 
represented by women! 


India's Leadership 

Andre Gide once said: “I believe in 
the value of the small nations. I be- 
lieve in the value of the minority. The 
world will be saved by the few.” Cer- 
tainly, under the undisputed leadership 
of India, the Asian-Arab group put 
forth every effort in the General As- 
sembly on the two main issues—Korea 
and Africa (colonialism)—in an at- 
tempt to “save the world”. Materially 
“small” but great in courage and a deep 
moral concern for the sufferings of 
humanity, India has attained world 
leadership through her expression of 
the people’s longing for peace. In the 
United Nations also, the two leading 
Indian delegates, Mrs. Pandit and 
Krishna Menon, have won the respect 
and prestige they deserve. The great 
powers have played a secondary role, 
acting sometimes to obstruct or oppose, 
at other times exerting a restraining 
influence or cautiously supporting In- 
dia’s leadership. 


Africa and Colonialism 
Colonialism may be on the way out, 
but it still is making a lot of trouble 


for people whe are trying to get rid~- 


of it. It is significant that the countries 
which are trying to do something about 
hastening the demise of colonialism 
have but recently won their freedom. 
The Western powers, France, Britain, 
and the United States, all symbols of 
freedom and democracy, are much less 
zealous in this task. 


The Asian-Arab countries won large 
support for their two resolutions on the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa 
and the question of race conflict due 
to the apartheid policies of the Malan 
government. The two resolutions were 
similar and asked for the establishment 
of a Good Offices Commission (Cuba, 
Syria and Yugoslavia were appointed ) 
to help with the negotiations between 
India and Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa. The other establishes an 
Inquiry Commission (Dr. Bunche, Dr. 
Santa Cruz of Chile, and Dr. Torres 
Bodet of Mexico are the members) to 
study the question of race conflict. 


The Asian-Arab group suffered set- 
backs with the defeat of its resolutions 
on Tunisia and Morocco which called 
for negotiations between France and 


the true representatives of the Tunisian 
people, and for negotiations between 
France and the Sultan of Morocco to 
bring about independence for both 
peoples. While willing to go along on 
the racial issues, the United States 
yielded to political expediency and 
joined the colonial powers in support- 
ing a watered-down Latin-American 
resolution. France was jubilant and a 
few days later, by threats, forced the 
Bey to accept reforms he had rejected. 


Korea 

The long-awaited resolution on Korea 
was presented on November 19 by 
Krishna Menon in the form of propos- 
als, which he hoped might be “a way 
to a way” to a solution of the prisoner 
of war issue, which is the one remain- 
ing obstacle to the achievement of an 
armistice. It is a mystery why, since 
the full speeches of Mr. Eden, Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Vishinsky have ap- 
peared in the newspapers —why Mr. 
Menon’s did not appear, as it was by 
far the most important speech made 
in the Assembly. Had the public had 
access and been willing to read it, they 
would have learned a lot. Among 
other things that the proposals were 
based on, the Draft Armistice Agree- 
ment of some 60 items of a five-point 
agenda—four points of which have 
been agreed upon by the Truce Nego- 
tiators of both sides—which at its first 
meeting shall appoint an “umpire” who 
has the deciding vote; that the propos- 
als provide for a Repatriation Commis- 
sion composed of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden and Switzerland — the 
personnel agreed on for the Neutral 
Supervisory Commission in the Draft 
Armistice Agreement: that the prisoners 
are to be released from military con- 
trol and placed under the Repatriation 
Commission where after reclassification 
the prisoners will be speedily returned 
to their homes; that repatriation is to 
be effected under the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, and force 
shall not be used against the prisoners 
to prevent their return. They shall be 
treated humanely in accordance with the 
provisions of Art. 3 of the Convention. 


The key clause, 17, says that if there 
are any prisoners who have not been 
repatriated at the end of 90 days, they 
shall be referred to the Political Con- 
ference called for in item 60 of the 
Armistice Draft Agreement. At the 
conclusion of his speech, Mr. Menon 
urged that the proposals be given prior- 
ity, that there be no reservations or 
speeches that may have an effect on 
the mind of the other side. It was 
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understood that before India put for- 
ward a proposal they would want to be 
sure it was acceptable also to the other 
side, and it was therefore assumed that 
the general idea had some encourage- 
ment from China. So fine was the bal- 
ance which gave consideration to the 
demands of both sides without any 
compromise of principle and which 
overcame the difficulty of having the 
proposals sound like an ultimatum from 
one warring side to the other, that any 
changes might well jeopardize the 
chances of its success. On November 
20, Mr. Eden announced his acceptance, 
which Mr. Acheson was unwilling to do 
unless changes were made in item 17. 
A “split between the allies was publi- 
cized. By the time it was voted on— 
three revisions in the 17th item had been 
made, giving authority for disposition 
and maintenance of those prisoners who 
remained to the U.N. 

From the time the first change was 
made on November 23, Mr. Vishinsky 
violently opposed the proposals, calling 
them American proposals in disguise. 
He might well have opposed them be- 
cause they made no mention of Cease 
Fire, or simply because the Soviets are 
inflexible in regard to having their pro- 
posals or none. But it is interesting to 
conjecture what might have happened 
if the Indian plan had been accepted 
as presented, or if the other side had 
been present (as Mr. Menon frequently 
said should be the case, so they could 
speak for themselves), or if Zarfrullah 
Khan of Pakistan’s proposal of Novem- 
ber 14 to end hostilities immediately 
had been considered. 

Korea comes up in the second half 
of the session and then the replies from 
Communist China and North Korea are 
considered. Chou En lai has asked to 
have the Panmunjon opened again, and 
the discussion of an armistice be on 
the basis of the Draft Armistice Agree- 
ment. He rejected the proposals as 
illegal since China was not represented, 
and unacceptable because it advocates 
voluntary repatriation. 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
PLEASE ENROLL ME AS A MEMBER: 


Dues (includes 
Intern’t’], National, State) $8.00 $...... 


Special Student Dues, $.50 . 
Contribution 
Make CHECcKs PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 
National Office 


What of the future? When the As- 
sembly reconvenes Korea will again be 
on the agenda. Will there be a chance 
for India to try again, as Krishna Me- 
non vowed he would? Or will the new 
administration have already proceeded 
to enforce an armistice by stepping up 
hostilities, as has been hinted? We 
must decide whether we want to widen 
the area of war or the area of negotia- 
tion. If the latter, would it not be a 
good thing to have high-level talks? 
Now there is a man in the White House 
who said before he was elected that he 
would talk to Stalin any time. There 
may be a better chance for high-level 
negotiations to effect a truce if an agree- 
ment was reached on other issues. 

Will the arrival of civil service ex- 
perts, who are to accompany delega- 
tions now the question of Secretariat 
dismissals is on the agenda, help re- 
store the integrity of the international 
civil service and the right of every 
American to invoke the 5th Amendment 
without losing his job? 

When the question of Collective Se- 
curity and Disarmament comes up, 
would it not be well to remind ourselves 
and the United Nations that real col- 
lective security means the solidarity of 
mankind, the feeling of interdepend- 
ence; it encourages brotherhood and 
has respect for the dignity of man — 
therefore war must be outlawed. 

What more appropriate way to con- 
clude than with a few lines from our 
beloved Emily Greene Balch’s Christ- 
mas card, which says just what we, of 
the WILPF, believe: “A world of equal 
opportunity based on good-will and 
peace is not a dream, it is just a pious 
aspiration. It is the object of a deter- 
mined purpose. It is a program, a pro- 
mise. It is also in the nature of things. 


A MESSAGE—{cont'd from p. 1!) 

and anti-poll tax laws which are the 
best demonstrations of democracy, may, 
by the action of Congress, move at last 
from the realm of campaign promises 
into the field of practice. 

In conclusion, we should add that we 
are not unmindful of the heavy responsi- 
bilities laid upon you by your high 
office. We should like to share with 
you both the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity of the tasks that lie ahead. May 
you be diligent and faithful to the trust 
the American people have placed in you, 
as you work to secure and maintain 
peace throughout the world and to re- 
store and extend those basic human 
rights and freedoms without which no 
peace can long endure. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Mrs. Exsie L. Picon 
President, Section 
Mrs. ALEXANDER STEWART, 
Legislative Secy., U.S. 


- CALL TO THE NATIONAL 
MEETING 


As we go to press, it has been 
announced that the Richmond, 
Indiana Branch has offered to hold 
the Annual Meeting of the WILPF 


in Richmond. 


TIME: 
JUNE 10, II, Am 13, 1953 
P 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 
Watch for details and full pro- 
gram in coming issues. 


Literature Corner 

Reaction and Revolt in South Africa 
Today, by Homer A. Jack. This 
comprehensive study was first printed 
in the “Christian Century” in six 
parts. Now available in one large 
reprint, it covers: I. Seething South 
Africa; II. What is Apartheid; III 
Signs of Deterioration; IV Under 
the Southern Cross; V Signs of Hope 
and VI The Defiance Campaign. 
This excellent work is available for 
15c per copy. 


60 Billion Dallars To Spend . . . For 
What? Here is the newest pamphlet 
of the Committee for World Develop- 
ment and World Disarmament. With 
pictures and charts it shows how we 
are spending our money on military 
matters and what we could be doing 
with the same amount of money if we 
were not using it for armaments. For 
example, did you know that the 
amount of money needed to keep one 
bomber in the air for 4 hours is 
enough to send a boy to college for 
4 years? 5 for 20c; 100 for $3.00: 
1000 for $25.00. 


Handbook For Conscientious Objectors, 
by the Central Committee for Con- 
scientious Objectors: for only 35c 
this 102 page book offers a wealth of 
valuable material to the C.O. and to 
his sympathizers. Here you can read 
about the status of the C.O. under 
selective service; the C.O. in Court 
and Prison; the C.O. in the armed 
forces; the basis of conscientious ob- 
jection. A valuable and interesting 
pamphlet for all persons interested in 
this phase of peace activity. 35c per 
copy, 3 for $1.00. 


Vignettes in Prose, by Emily Greene 
Balch. Introduction by Mercedes 
Randall. 36 pp. Designed, handset 
and printed by Carroll Coleman of 
Prairie Press, Iowa City. Price, one 
dollar each; ten for eight dollars. 
Edition of 1000 nearly gone. Order 
now from Mrs. M. M. Randall, 15 
Claremont Avenue, New York 27, 
New York. 


